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Elemental 


New explorations of the tango. 
Evan Lurie, a chaner member of 
the Lounge Lizards, makes his 
Antilles debut with Selling Water 
By The Side Of The River. The 
album unveils a unique vision of 
tango melodies, presented by such 
musicians as Marc Ribot (guitar), 
Alfredo Pedernera (bandoneon), Jill 
Jaffe (violin) and John Beal (bass). 
Evan Lurie and his group will be 
appearing in concen with Wim 
Mertens at London’s Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on September 19. 


selling water by the side 
of the river: 

Compact Disc (ANCD 8754) 
Album (AN 8754) 

Cassette (ANC 8754) 


The latest album by Britain’s Jazz 
Instrumentalist Of The Year^ Soft 
On The Inside features his big 
band, the Rhythmical Personages, 
brought together for 12 days last 
winter to realise Andy Sheppard’s 
most ambitious project to date. Soft 
On The Inside is also available as an 
hour-long video from Island Visual 

'T989 British Jazz Awards 
Andy Sheppard, together with 
Keith Tippett, appears at London’s 
Queen Elizabeth Hall on 
September 30. 


soft on the inside: 
Compact Disc (ANCD 8751) 
Album (AN 8751) 

Cassette (ANC 8751) 

Video (IVA 047) 


Danny Thompson is arguably the | 

right now. Over the past thirty 
years his extraordinary talents have 
embellished the work of a vast 
range of artists, from jazz to folk, 
rhythm and blues to pop. 

defies simple categorisation. 

_ Working with his group. Whatever, 
Thompson has created a wholly 
individual musical vocabula^as 

release for Antilles. 

Danny Thompson and special 
guests will be appearing at 
London’s Borderline from 
September 24 to 28. 

elemental: 

Compact Disc (ANCD 8753) 
Album (ANC 8753) 

Cassette (AN 8753) 
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Ray Anderson 





@ All news and club dates 
@ Kenny Mathieson on a slippery slide 
O Almeida, Yellowjackets, Gerald Wilson 
@ Steve Lake tracks the trumpet titan 
@ Reflections on the writer's world 
@ Soul 'bone meets Ben Watson 
@ He exists! Says Biba Kopf 
@ We blink at the new releases 
@ Ben Watson, Stuart Nicholson and Mike Fish bum 
lamp in our three-part tribute 
® Watching the percussion 
@ Liquorice stick unstuck by Martin Gayford 
@ This month's league ladders 
® Last chance to get the discs! 




























MIDEM 
THE MUSIC 
SHOW 

PALAIS DES FESTIVALS, CANNES, FRANCE. 
20-24 JANUARY 1991 


Midem. The world’s premier music market. 

More business, more events, more participants, more concerts, 
more breaking acts, more deals. And more music. 

Pop, Rock, Rap, Jazz, Classical, Contemporary. From sound waves to new wav 
Midem is tuned to your success. 

Make the most of your participation. 

A stand delivers high profile to your company and is the most efficient 
way to do business. 

You may even qualify for to participate in 
one of our Group Stands 

Advertise your product & promote your activities in the Midem Guide, 
the industry’s who’s who. 

The Midem Preview k Daily News keeps you up to the minute 
on international music news. Book a page & make your mark 
to a captive audience. 

Contact Peter Rhodes today. 

Make the most of the promotional opportunities. 

And let Midem make it happen for you. 

Midem, 25 years of getting it right! 

PETER RHODES, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ORGANISATION, 
METROPOLIS HOUSE, 22 PERCY STREET, LONDON WIP 9FF. 
TELEPHONE; 071 S28 0086 FAX: 071895 0949 TELEX: 920173 













subscribe! 



and collect a CMP CD! 


The German CMP 



tting ar 




legendary ECM 




This month, weTe giving first-time subscribers to Wire the 
opportunity to sample the delights of the CMP catalogue - for 


If yoii join the hallowed band of Wire subscribers this month, 
you may choose one of the following CMP CDs as your free 
gift, with the compliments of ourselves and CMP (Creative 
Music Productions): 



Here’s what you do; fill out the subs form with this issue. Send 
with the necessary money (or credit card number) to: Wire, 
Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London WIP 5PN. And 
on the back of the form, write one of the following, depending 
on your choice of CD: ’Trilok’, ’Marty’, ‘Christof, ‘Glen’ or 
■CMPler'. 








romancing the bom 


his iip on bebop and the blues. Kenny 


Listening to Ray Anderson run through his 
apparently infinite repertoire of effects on the trombone, the 
temptation is to question the probity of those generations of 
players who have told us, over and over, what a bitch of an 
instrument it is to play. Anderson, though, will have none of 
that; he may have curbed its more brutal rebellions, but he is 
in no doubt of the difficulties — or the satisfaction — of the 
struggle. 

“If you haven’t been in training, man, forget it. This 
instrument is rough, it’s real mean like that. There’s no 
question about it, the damn thing is hard to play, but it has its 
own unique set of rewards as well. There are things which you 
can do on a trombone which you can’t do on anything else, 
although it is very difficult to put that into words. It’s those 
trombone things which stem from the fact that no other 

and there are things you can do with both of these things 

“Trombone is one of the very few western instruments not 
tied to western scales, for example, and the possibilities for 
bending the pitches are increased. If you master the techni¬ 
ques, which I haven’t, you could easily play Indian forms like 
ragas on it. There is only one moving part on the trombone, 
and there is something about the simplicity of that which I 
like — you have this brass tube, and you can make it longer and 
shorter, and that’s it. I kinda like that. Control is mostly down 
to lip, not more so than a trumpet player, just different. You 

have to change your lip to get anything more.’’ 

Recently, though, Anderson found himself in trouble with 
his trombonist colleagues Steve Turre and Robin Eubanks over 
some apparently dismissive remarks on bebop trombonists he 
had made in a down beat interview. Their response, which 
genuinely upset and angered Anderson, was based, he insists, 
on a misunderstanding. 

“What I was trying to say is that anyone who plays bebop 


must be really a monster player on the instrument, because it 
is so damned difficult, but they took it as a put-down of the 
bebop players. That’s the last thing I would want to do — those 
cats were unbelievable, man, those were the heroes. That stuff 
is not easy to play on the trombone. 

"It’s not easy to play on any instrument, but there is a lot of 
difference between doing this,’’ he says, imitating saxophone 
fingering in front of his chest, “and doing this,’’ laughing 
raucously as he pumps an imaginary slide to its outer limit at 
maximum speed. “Let's face it, there is some difference here. 
You got half-an-inch of motion against three feet! No, man, I 
wasn't looking to put anybody down. I wrote to the magazine 
(his letter subsequently appeared in the March issue) to put the 
record straight.’’ 


Ray Anderson took up trombone at eight, influ¬ 
enced by his father’s Dixieland records (“I liked that growl!’’) 
and the fact that his older brother already played clarinet (“We 
had a friend who played trumpet, and we used to put together 
these little Dixieland arrangements and play them when we 
were kids"). 

He “pretty much decided” to be a professional musician 
when he was about 17. Brief spells at three different colleges 
followed, adding up to around a year in all. “I’m not really 
college-educated, and absolutely not as far as music is con¬ 
cerned. I didn’t go to a heavy music school at all, although I 
did some good ear-training at my first college, and a great 
African drum course in Los Angeles, but nothing in the way of 

At that time, Anderson found few opportunities to play 
jazz. Most of his work was carried out earning a living in the 
horn sections of funk and rhythm-and-blues bands, firstly in 
Minneapolis St. Paul, where he spent about a year, then in 
California. He was in Los Angeles for five or six months, then 
San Francisco for almost two years. 




In 1973, the Chicago-born trombonist made the move to 
New York, where he has been based ever since, and found a 
new way to pay the rent. “In New York it was possible to 
make a living playing Latin music, so I started doing a lot of 
that, and simultaneously playing jazz in the loft scene, which 
was going very strongly when I arrived there. That was a good 
time, and it meant that I got to play a lot of music in a lot of 

If there has been any dominant feature in Anderson’s 
musical career to date, then playing a lot of music in a lot of 
different contexts is probably it. The trombonist s first major 
international jazz exposure came with the iconoclastic 

ophonist by Barry Altschul, and by his former school-mate in 
Chicago, trombonist George Lewis, whose chair he took in the 
quartet. It was a suitably unspecific beginning for a player who 
values diversity over formal pigeon-holing. 

“It’s really all just music to me, because I don’t even classify 
myself as a jazz player, although I guess maybe other people do 
that. The first thing I do with the horn is try to be aware of, 
and to tell the truth about, my emotional state at the time. 
That’s the story chat’s getting told, it’s down to what you feel 
and how you feel. So the improviser has to have that basis in 
some feeling, and that is what works for me, because people 

anxiety, whatever. If you tie into one of these, then that is 
something which really communicates musically. 

“There are certain qualities in the music itself which you 
have to take into account - you know, a ballad is a ballad, and 
an up-piece is an up-piece. But it’s also true that any of the 
tunes which I write can be played in radically different ways 
every night, and they are that way on purpose, because that is 


“It’s almost a kind of Zen practice, it’s like ‘be here now, be 
here now, be right here and do what’s happening’, just go for 
that focus. If you are distracted by something happening with 
the sound system or what you ate for dinner or whatever, you 
have to get that out of your mind and just be there with the 
music, and if you do that, the music you are creating tells you 


That ambition to keep things fluid extends to the role 
played by his ensemble as well. Anderson chooses his musi¬ 
cians - the current band features Japanese pianist Fumio 
Itibashi , long-time collaborator Mark Dresser on bass, and 
drummer Pheeroan akLaff — for their ability to adjust to the 
changing demands of the music as much as for their intrinsic 
abilities, players who are able to “hear the way things might be 
going, and pick up on the direction right then and go with it!’ 


Anderson’s growing recorded output as a 
leader reflects that disinterest in being typecast. His versatile, 
astonishingly flexible trombone is bent to fit an array of 
musical styles (or maybe it’s the other way around?), from the 
all-inclusive, transforming new music experimentation of 
Harrisburg Half Life (Moers Music) , Right Down Your Alley 


(Soul Note), the ebullient It Just So Happens (Enja) or the trio 
sets with Mark Helias and Gerry Hemingway, You Be (Minor 
Music) and Wooferlo (Soul Note), to the more solidly in-the- 
tradition set Old Bottles, New Wine (Enja), a collection of jazz 
standards, albeit given the full Anderson treatment. 

Even a cursory listen to “Ow!” or “Laird Baird" from the 

unwillingness to tangle with the problems of bebop harmony 
and tempos, while Blues Bred In The Bone (Enja) harks back to 
his earliest professional playing days, transformed by the 
player’s rumbustious spirit of adventure and willingness to put 
himself on the line with a notoriously intractable horn. 

In each of these contexts, and in the forthcoming Gramavi- 

trombonist, in a generation which boasts more than a few 
exemplary performers on the horn. His determination to 
concentrate on his own group led him to turn down a 
European trip with George Russell this summer (“George’s 
music is always interesting to play, but he doesn’t like 
trombones too much”), although he will be fulfilling a 
recording commitment with Charlie Haden’s Liberation 
Orchestra. 

An increasingly busy schedule for several of the members 
has also led to the demise (permanent or otherwise) of radical 

making in the band was eating up too much time for a man 
intent on pushing on with his own music, both as player and 
composer. 

“Well, the damned thing just grew. There was no planning 
- we definitely never took a decision what to do with 
Slickaphonics. People would bring in material which got 
worked on and turned into repertoire, but there was never any 
decision about what kind of band it was.” 

In a natural enough progression, Anderson now feels that 
composition is an increasingly important part of his work, 
“especially in terms of trying to figure out that whole business 
of how you translate a feeling into notes. That is completely 
fescinating to me, that question of how you take rhythm and 
melody and harmony and tie that together so that it winds up 
actually recreating that feeling which you began with.” 

He is less likely to focus with such intensity on his bizarre 
singing voice, a real oddity, pitched somewhere in a no-man’s 
land between Louis Armstrong and Tom Waits. He speaks 
that way, too, albeit without the freakish split-tone harmoniz¬ 
ing evident in his occasional forays into song, like “Wine” (on 
Old Bottles, New Wine) or the Ellington classic “I’m Just A 
Lucky So-And-So” on What Because. I confidently 
assumed that some kind of electronic processing must have- 
been used . . . 


“No, man,” he guffaws (Ray, you will have gathered by 
now, likes to laugh a lot), “I just did it - there are no vocal 
overdubs. I have this funny voice, and I can just split the tones 
like that, so I just did it.” He grins slyly. “Without recourse 
to electronic systems.” • 






Its True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 

When Jack Daniel Created It. 

In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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In the 60s he played with Ornette, Albert and Trane, i 

trumpet to timbuktu ^21 

hitch-hiking homman. Photo by Nick White. 


"When I play I think of how the phrases move as a dance, or 
something in nature like a bird or a shooting star. " - Don Cherry 


Marco Polo”. I think of Don Cherry more as a Red Indian 


An anecdote heard recently brought this home. In Munich 
in the late 1960s, during soundtrack recordings for George 
Moorse’s film Pan, Cherry took a walk through the busy 
Schwabing district with scriptwriter (and painter/poet/ 
gallerist) Klaus Lea. Cars, buses, trams were rattling past and 
the streets were full of the noisy bustle of crowds. Cherry 
stopped suddenly in his tracks. 

“What’s that?” he said. 

He could hear a rhythm, he could feel it in his feet. Lea 
confessed he could distinguish nothing above the big city's 
aleatoric racket. Cherry was adamant. A rhythm. Drummers? 
There was some special kind of groove going on in the 
neighbourhood. Holding a forefinger aloft, Don led the way 
through the streets for some 300 metres. They crossed the road 
and stood in front of a bakery. We’re getting there. Cherry 
said. They descended some basement stairs, opened a door and 
confronted ... a conveyor belt on which bread rolls were 
being stamped out of dough — chunk-a-chunk-a-chunk. Don 


listened with great satisfaction. 
“That’s it.” 


vicinity, Don Cherry’s going to find it. And most likely play 


loaded silence you might find deep in a Swedish forest, in the 
Tunisian desert, in Tuscany’s prehistoric caves, or under the 
arch in New York’s Washington Square Park in the middle of 
the night. The kind of silence that begs to be embellished with 
a whisper of bamboo flutes, or the fibrous buzzing of the 
doussn’gouni, the African hunter’s harp, or the asthmatic 








Bulgarian and African singing, jamming withgno/j, present¬ 
ing himself to assorted Indian masters as a student, learning to 
approximate the subtle nuances of the alap, a raga's slow first 
movement, in his thoughtful, intensely melodic trumpet 
improvisations. 

His childlike optimism carries him (usually) beyond the 
contradictions that differing notions of technique and form 
imply. It isn’t and never will be “one world”, but Cherry at his 
best can make you forget that for a while. But whatever the 
context, whether playing with Lou Reed, Latif Khan, Krzysz¬ 
tof Penderecki, Nana Vasconcelos or Ed Blackwell, Cherry is 
still the same man that Steve Lacy remembers as the first free 
player in New York. 

“In ’60, he was completely free already, and I don’t know 
anyone else who was,” Lacy told Martin Davidson. “He’d say 
‘Let’s play.' I’d say ‘What tune?’ and he’d say ‘Come on, let’s 
just play.’” 


career in the music: “he believed playing jazz was the first step 
to drug addiction” (not an unfounded fear). The family moved 
to the Watts district of Los Angeles. In California, Don fell 
under the spell of Johnny Otis’s radio show and became 
hooked on the blues and R&B, learned to dance, eased his way 
towards jazz, met Billy Higgins in detention school and 
formed his first band. Studied trumpet in college, played 
shuffle piano with Arthur Wright’s rhythm and blues band 
(Higgins on drums). He was by all accounts on his way to 
becoming a useful hard bop trumpeter, encouraged by Clifford 
Brown (you can still hear echoes of Clifford in Cherry’s 
“straighter” music; refer to Art Deco) when, in 1956, he 
hooked up with a long-haired Texan altoist who had other 
ideas entirely. But you know that part of the story, and we 

From Something Else! and the records with the Paul Bley 
Quintet through to Ornette On Tenor, the music is so clear — a 
group music in a way that bop seldom was — and so songlike, 

is surely impossible to comprehend at this late date. I don’t 
think there’s a prettier piece than the free blues “Peace” {The 
Shape Of Jazz To Come) in the music’s history, and Cherry’s solo 
accounts for half of its haunted beauty. Yet there are still 
nay-sayers among us. Miles, in his Autobiography, sounds like 

looked to me like he was playing a lot of notes and looking real 
serious . . . people will go for anything they don’t understand 
if it's got enough hype.” 

Anyway, the Coleman Atlantics are almost universally 
acknowledged as the blueprints from which free jazz was 
developed and few experimentally-minded trumpeters have 
been untouched by Cherry’s contribution to them. There’s a 
good deal of early Cherry in the horns of Bowie, Data, Stanko, 


Kondo, John Corbett, almost any modern trumpeter you care 
to name . . . even the determinedly unfree Marsalis has 
learned from him. 

The Coleman group’s achievements would have secured 
Cherry’s reputation forever but, born to ramble, he had to 
move on. More than any other horn player of his generation, 
Cherry was able to scramble amongst the range of idioms that 
free jazz represented in the early 60s. From Ornette to Rollins 
to Ayler to George Russell — that’s a lot of territory. The jury 
is still out on The Avant Garde, his collaboration with Coltrane 
(recorded five months before Ornette’s Free Jazz). Its slightly 
tenuous feel hinges on the feet that Coltrane wasn’t yet as 
liberated from the constraints of chord changes as the trump¬ 
eter. Cherry, nonetheless, took much from the encounter. 
Coltrane’s notion of jazz as a devotional music took seed, so did 
the saxophonist’s growing interest in non-western musics. 

Cherry’s pocket trumpet sparkled and sputtered around 
Rollins’s quick-witted tenor during their brief association. At 
the time, Leroi Jones considered the Rollins/Cherry group the 
hottest band on the planet. RolHnsologists usually point to 
Our Man In Jazz as the epitome of Sonny’s flirtation with the 
avant garde, but Stuttgart 1963 (Jazz Anthology Records) gives 
a better index of the unrealized potential of this bracing 
combination, if only because bassist Henry Grimes is demon¬ 
strably further into this new music than was the dependable, 
feithful and sometimes rather prosaic Bob Cranshaw. And after 

Cherry’s described Ayler as “a total folk musician”, and it’s 
possible to view Vibrations as a jump-off point into the 
uncodified world of global folklore where, sometimes, it’s 
about sounds not notes (depends which culture we’re discussing, 
of course). . . But in the mid-60s there were still places where 
jazz could be taken - we weren’t yet driving backwards — and 
the New York Contemporary Five (Cherry, Shepp and Tchicai 
up front) located a few of them. So did Cherry’s Blue Note 
leader dates. Based mostly in Paris from ’64 to ’69, Cherry 
took his tenor player, the Argentinian Gato Barbieri to the 
States for Complete Communion and opened a few ears. It 
sounded then as if Gato would become an important post- 
Ayler, post-Sanders voice. Instead he was effectively strangled 
by his “roots”. Nonetheless, the Cherry/Barbieri teaming was 
tumultuously unique and Mike Mantler wrote “Communica¬ 
tions # 8” to orchestrate its fiery beauty {Jazz Composer's 
Orchestra.) (Later, Cherry would take over that orchestra for his 
Relativity Suite.) 

Fulfilling his role as outrider for the avant garde. Cherry 
was among the first Americans to see the potential of the 
European end of the music. His 1968 Eternal Rhythm featured 
Albert Mangelsdorff, Bernt Rosengren, and Arild Andersen 
alongside Sonny Sharrock, on compositions built around 
Balinese scales. In 1971 — after curtailing a return to the States 
in disgust at US foreign policy in Vietnam and Cambodia - he 
joined the Peter Brbtzmann group and also toured and 
recorded in a duo with Han Bennink {Orient). The obsessive 
travels continued — Timbuktu, the Sahara, India, Japan. 











In the 70s 


s his base was an old schoolhouse in the Swedish 
forest where, with artist wife Moki and femily, he tried hard to 
live the simple life, growing his own food, becoming a 
vegetarian, integrating playing and singing into the daily 
round, and, when concerts were unavoidable (Cherry heartily 
dislikes the European tradition of the artist on a podium) 
inviting amateurs and children to be part of this Organic Music. 

development. If you picked the wrong gig, Don might just 
blow a conch or rattle bones and chant. But for Cherry the 
period had a healing function. Living close to the land, he 
could resolve recurrent drug problems and find the peace of 
mind to meditate. Eventually, he found out that he needed 
both environments — the metropolis and the country - and 
until recently commuted between Long Island and Sweden. 


At the tail end of the 1970s, the Codona group was 
formed (with Collin Walcott and Nana Vasconcelos) recording 
three enduring albums for ECM. Live, the trio could be 
frustratingly digressive — or perhaps my low tolerance for 


are all delightful, with a fast turnover of focused ideas. From 
“Colemanwonder”, the brilliant juxtaposition of two Ornette 
tunes with Stevie Wonder's “Sir Duke" on the first album to 
“Clicky Clacky”, the hypnotic train blues (sung by Don) on 
Codona III, the group consistently finds fresh things to play, 
sensitivities heightened by the crystal clear studio sound. In 
the studio, at least, they bore out Cherry’s and Walcott’s claim 

without turning the whole world into milktoast. 

Old And New Dreams, a reunion of Coleman alumni 
(Cherry/Redman/Haden/Blackwell), put out albums on Black 
Saint and ECM and were big on the festival circuit for a while. 
Watching them play I often had the feeling, perhaps wrongly, 
that Cherry was a little distant from the others, his ebullience 
toned down, as if questioning the value of an Ornette group 
without Ornette. Certainly, his compositions for that group 
were the furthest away from Ornette’s concept. (On the other 
hand, when the original Coleman quartet was reunited for the 
1987 In All Languages tour, the trumpeter, to Ornette’s 
chagrin, was continually hankering to play the old pieces: 
Cherry does have his sentimental streak.) But the El Corazdn 
album, picking up where BYG’s Mu, Parts One And Two had 
left off, was perfect, a marvellous illustration of Cherry’s faith 
in the value of simplicity. 

Step-daughter Neneh’s involvement in post-punk pop led to 
Don’s association with Rip, Rig & Panic and his guest 
appearance on 7 Am Cold, and from there it was a small step to 
his gigs with Lou Reed and Ian Duty. This startled those who 
did not know of Cherry’s affection for rock, although he’d 
jammed with Gong in France and played on Steve Hillage’s L, 
and his own Hear And Now had posited a sort of mantra-rock, 
with only vaguely defined notions of what commerciality 
might mean. “Commercial success is a lot like hitchhiking. 


You gotta have a lot of patience.” 

Sdme folks figured Don would finally crack it with Home 
Boy, Sister Out. (“This album is for drinking and dancing.”) 
Tracks like "Rappin’ Recipe’’ and “Reggae To The High 
Tower” had singles potential, possibly. But if you’re really 
aiming at the charts, you don’t call up Magma’s bassist. 

Much of the best of his work in the 1980s never made it to 
the studios at all. A 1983 group with L Shankar and Ed 
Blackwell, for instance, in which Cherry played in an intense 
note-crammed style that recalled his work with Ayler. (Check 
Trilok Gurtu’s 1988 album Usfret for a taste of Shankar and 
Cherry together.) And Don’s group Nu was a beautifully 
comprehensive unit. Cherry and altoist Carlos Ward found a 
real understanding here and the music dealt with all of 
Cherry’s history, going back to the blues, working through a 
lyrical variety of free jazz and circumnavigating the teepees 
and geodesic domes of the global village on pieces like "Bird 
Boy”, “Art Deco”, "Guinea” and other hymns simultaneously 

"Arc Deco”, performed in radically different interpretations 
by Nu and on the Home Boy session, was transformed again last 
year when it reappeared as the title track on Cherry’s first 
American album in a decade, a nostalgic date reuniting Don 
with a pre-Ornette partner, long-lost Texan tenorist James 

the stately playing of Clay lending it "classic” status . . . 

And now the ever-roving Cherry’s in California, where 
' he’s recently completed a Mass For All Religions, a most 
appropriate commission, for San Francisco’s Grace Cathedral. 
And he’s been working with Peter Apfelbaum’s Hieroglyphics 
Ensemble, a 15-piece Berkeley-based unit of long-standing. 

Apfelbaum, a multi-instrumentalist, is also at the centre of 
Multi Kulti, Cherry’s new band. I caught the group at the 
Frankfurt Festival earlier this year, and Peter seemed to be the 
player most often directing the flow of the music, a strong 
presence on keyboards and saxophones. Drummer Hamid 
Drake was convincing on both traps and tabla, coo; electric 
bassist Earl “Bo” Freeman was there to lay down solid grooves. 

Cherry himself was at his most playful. He danced a lot — 
looking far younger than his 54 years — sang a lot, tried to get 

easy to break through German reserve) and offered thanks and 
praise to God, Nelson Mandela, the Spring and the Frankfurt 
Musikmesse. “Don’t you think it’s beautiful, all these crafts- 

spent a lot of time around the Casio and Roland stands. (Don’s 
sunniness is a thrown gauntlet for cynics.) 

The performance was low-key, relaxed, friendly. Don 
Cherry proving that he no longer needs to prove anything, but 
almost absent-mindedly tossing off trumpet solos that were 

think. When he raises that little horn to his lips, you know 
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troduction penned by the Ami 
Francis Davis for his 
(Oxford, 261pp. $22.95): 
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FROM 11 TO 27 OCTOBER 

PHILIP GLASS 
LLORENC BARBER 
ARVO PART / HILLIARD ENSEMBLE 
ROGER ENO, LARAAJI, MICHAEL BROOK 
KRONOS QUARTET 
LOOSE TUBES 

TURTLE ISLAND STRING QUARTET 
ANDY NARELL GROUP 
HENRY THREADGILL 
MICHAEL NYMAN BAND 

FOR FULL PROGRAMME DETAILS, INCLUDING ACCOMMODATION 






















brand new bag 

excellence. But his roots are in blues, he played 

ahead bebop. Ben Watson gets stone to the 'bone. 


"We speak of love and happiness: for me, happiness is Fred Wesley, 
playing his horn ...” James Brown 

(Intro to the title track of Damn Right / Am Somebody by Fred 
Welsey and the JB’s). 


The Fred Wesley story cuts right across the supposed 
boundaries of black American music, demonstrating once 
again that jazz is musician’s music, the genre of the craft, 
regardless of ostensible prowess. 

First of all, though: Fred Wesley is the funk trombone 
player. In 1968 he joined James Brown’s band and recorded 
“Say It Loud I’m Black And I’m Proud”, becoming a crucial 
participant in what is arguably James Brown’s most effective 
period: Food For Thought, The Payback and, under Wesley’s 
name, the definitive black consciousness funk album of the 
70s, Damn Right I Am Somebody. These are records of such 
weight and thrust that it is small wonder that they have been 
scratched and sampled to death. They underlay almost every 
rap track of the late 80s. 

Fred Wesley’s career casts a fascinating light on the 
development of black music and its associated technology. 
One of the first influences was the jukebox. 

“I lived a lot at my grandmother’s in Mobile Alabama, and 
where I slept was right next to the Blue Diamond Gife. There 
was a juke box right on the wall there, so I went to bed every 
night and woke up every morning to the blues, serious blues, so 
I’m sure that has something to do with my development.” 

Then there was the glamour of the instrument itself: 
“Growing up, my father had a big band, so I heard a lot of 
things like ‘The Hucklebuck’, ‘Open The Door, Richard’, 


‘Little Red Top’. My grandmother was a piano teacher, so I 
was on the piano at two, three years old, but I hated it. I 

come to my daddy’s house for rehearsal. I finally got into horns 
when I went to Junior High, with my bandmaster EB 
Coleman. He wrote me out a solo for 'Tuxedo Junction’, I was 
about 12 years old, and I became a little star around the school 
because I would play a bebop solo. I got a lot of experience 
from him, because he’d write things that ordinary high school 
bands wouldn’t do, little jazz things, so that exposed me to 
jazz at a very early age.” 

Local musician Waymon Reed recommended 
Wesley to James Brown: it became his first professional gig. 
The original offer of a fixed salary — rather than gig money — 
sounded fabulous, until it struck home that the Hardest 
Working Man In Showbusiness worked nightly. There was 
little chance to practise jazz. 

“I never got to the New York jazz scene, the LA jazz scene. 
When I got to New York I was the famous Fred Wesley — it 
stayed at that until I got a chance to do an album. You know, 
when you’re doing the James Brown show you don’t take a 
week off to do a jazz album, because it requires a bit of practice 
to get your chops together to play jazz. You can’t do 
dat-de-de-dat through the years and suddenly go be-dee-a-dee- 
dop-a-diddly-dee-dop, you have to kind of work into that.” 

Wesley became an arranger and producer, though he is 
adamant that James Brown was in charge. 

“A lot of the music you hear from James Brown, the JB’s 
and Lyn Collins is the result of James communicating some 
idea to me, maybe humming certain lines to me, and we’d put 












Fred Westey 


it together and record it. The only thing I take credit for is 
being the implementer of James Brown’s ideas.” 

Wesley has kept in touch with James Brown in prison. They 
are planning a co-production. You get a glimpse of James 
Brown’s special genius when you hear Wesley was curious 
about what he may have “come up with since he has been 
incarcerated”. 

With their crazy satirical record covers and multilayered 
references to sex and politics, the Parliament/Funkadelic 
albums seem like a different world from James Brown's 
roadshow. Was that Wesley’s impression at the time? 

“Musically it seemed a natural progression from James 
Brown to the P-Funk thing. When I first heard those 
M.otherihip Connection tracks, the rhythm tracks Bootsy had laid 
down, it freaked me out. Boy, I said, this is some new funk, 
this is where it’s going. I’m going to get a chance to be in on 
the first of the new stuff! I’m /»! It was like saying goodbye to 
the old and hello to the new.” 

De La Soul overturned rap conventions by sampling Parlia¬ 
ment records rather than James Brown’s. Does Wesley object 
to such “borrowings”? “If it wasn’t for the sampling. I’d 
probably be at home now rocking in my rocking-chair, 
retired. It kept the music alive.” 

Technology did have its downside, though: unemployment. 
Wesley found his experience with string and horn arrange¬ 
ments superseded: people used synthesizers for the job. The 
late 80s were a time of rest and relaxation - and woodshed- 
ding. He went to stay with his brother Ron Wesley, a jazz DJ 
in Denver, Colorado. It was Ron who put him in couch with 
his current quartet. 

Wesley did have one experience of jazz outside his formative 
years in Mobile: a year with Count Basie in 1978. His eyes 
light up as he describes the experience. 

“Waymon Reed, the great trumpet player, married to Sarah 
Vaughan, used to come through Mobile with a circus. He 
turned me on to the James Brown gig, then he went with 
Basie. So when they needed a trombone player they contacted 
me. I went. Wow! Count Basie! I’m just straight off a Bootsy’s 
Rubber Band gig — play loud and hard as you can, long as you 
can, right? — all of a sudden I’ve got to play ‘Lil’ Darlin’ ’, real 
soft and quiet: and if you can imagine an elephant in a bunny 
rabbit parade, there I was. They was looking at me, frowning, 
but Basie was a nice guy, I liked him and I think he liked me 
right off, so he let me hang on until I kind of gelled in there. 
It was rough at first. I practised after the gig and before the 
gig. Where I was sitting was the best seat in the house! It 
didn’t pay that much, and my wife’d say. When are you gonna 
get a gig chat makes some money? And I’d say. Baby, I’m 
having a great time.” 

Wesley talks frankly about his technical limitations. 
“There’s a lot of things I do chat are technically wrong. Like I 
hold the slide with one finger, instead of two and a thumb. 
Most trombone players double-tongue — I’ve never learned. 
Most trombone players use fake positions -1 use some, but it’s 
not a big part of what I do. All single notes and playing all 


natural positions means I move the slide faster, probably, and 

Perhaps it is these natural positions that give Wesley’s funk 
playing its unbeatable flare. Playing jazz, it may deprive him 
of JJ Johnson’s agile grace, but it guarantees him a personal 
sound. As his jazz chops improve — and he has recruited a 
cracking quartet - the sparks should fly. 

"Joe Bonner Cpiano] has played with Freddie Hubbard, he’s 
on a lot of Pharoah Sanders’s albums. Bruno Carr [drums] you 
may know from the Ray Charles band, he’s played with 
everybody from Charlie Parker on: his most memorable gig 
was with Herbie Mann. Ken Walker is an excellent bass player 

“I’m really enthused with Benny Golson these days, he is 
such a great writer. I just learned ‘I Remember Clifford’. For a 
long time I couldn’t get past the first eight bars without the 
tears running out of my eyes. The song is so pretty that even 
when I think about it, it fills me up. He has so many great 
tunes — 'Along Came Betty’, ‘Domingo’ — I got so deep into 

Jazz is a great tradition, but it is shamefully underfi¬ 
nanced. It is important to be aware of the economic ftets 
behind what we hear. James Jamerson, whose bass was the 
pivot for countless Motown hits, was originally lured to Berry 
Gordy’s label by promises of a bebop album. It never 
materialised. Wesley has been there too. 

“I was turned down by every label I know about in the 
States. I got. Yeah, Fred, it’s really nice, man, but give us 
some of that funk. James Brown did that to me: he did a jazz 
album for me — Dave Matthews arranged it. But it’s just 
sitting on the shelf somewhere.” 

This interview came about because a small dance-oriented 
label in London called Hi-Note got interested in Fred Wesley 
and decided to release To Someone, It has also recorded some 
funk tunes with him. Label owner Richard Mazda had some 
success with Wall Of Voodoo in the early 80s, and more 
recently with Jamie J Morgan. As a method of funding jazz it 
certainly beats an arts council grant. 

Under the name The JB’s All-Stars, Fred Wesley, Maceo 
Parker and Pee Wee Ellis have cut “I Like It Like That”, a 
dance 12-inch . The session went so well they followed it with 
an album. Drum machine operator and long term Funkateer 
Richard Mazda has caught the classic JB’s fet horn sound. He 
is in seventh heaven: "Every moment in the studio with Maceo 
and Fred and Pee Wee is high . . . when I get home my face 
aches because I’ve been smiling too much. My legs ache 
because I’ve been dancing around for 12 hours.” 

It is a credit to certain radical undercurrents in English poi>- 
- 2 Tone, Rip Rig & Panic, On-U Sound - that such 
appreciation of the entire tradition persists in companies 
necessarily geared to the white-label/DJ/dance-fever/chart- 
hype routine. There u a continuity between Duke Ellington 
and Adonis: to pick on Fred Wesley to make that point is 
nothing short of inspired. • 
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Coe’s oblique romanticism on bat 
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narratives on bat ART CD 60SS, 
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(2). True enough, but he was not about to do blowing dates. 
After all, “progress" was on everyone’s lips in 1970. As 
important as the instrumental glory are the classic riffs. These 
romanticized abstractions of fundamental blues are simul¬ 
taneously rootsy and exultingly exotic. Mitch Mitchell’s fast, 
explosive drumming (he was a fan of Elvin Jones) was crucial: 
without such energy and independence these riffs easily 
become (and did become) the leaden dirges of heavy rock. 

It matters also that Hendrix formed a band that worked 
together. Try as he might, a modern virtuoso like Steve Vai 
can only noodle up and down the fret to the click-tracks of his 
unresponding studio. It is still rock’s great strength that 
groups work for years as units: a method more conducive to 
originality than jazz promiscuity. 

Hendrix only made four studio albums: Are You Experi¬ 
enced?, Axis: Bold As Love, Electric Lady land and Cry Of Love — 
every one a masterpiece. This achievement has been blurred by 
the welter of pre-Experience “live documents” and posthumous 
scavenging. Hendrix played the studio with the same abandon 
and precision that he did the guitar, because for him sound 
matters. His control of multi-track technology evolves: Prince 
obviously took note of his experiments with slowed and 
speeded and backwards tape. Hendrix captured the unique 
body of his live guitar, bringing speakers into the studio for 
feedback alchemy. The sonic richness and uninhibited use of 
stereo is stunning. Only Captain Beefheart manages to equal 
this combination of heavy blues and lush exoticism. 

Hendrix was the improviser who learned to conjure music 
from the interaction of the electric guitar, the amplifier and a 
wall of Marshalls: substance and colour in ambient space. It 
was about moving blocks of air around. He played to huge 
crowds, a musical realization of the idea that collective action 
could stop wars, topple governments: social art. That partly 
explains why the sounds that resulted were so hard to apply to 


As THE promises of 1968 failed to materialize amidst the 
compromise of a series of reformist governments, jazz was in 
no position to grab such revolutionary optimism. As the 70s 
proceeded, the new voices, notably in the New York loft scene 
- David Murray, Henry Threadgill, Arthur Blythe - were 
intent on absorbing the new vocabulary of Albert Ayler and 
Archie Shepp into something demonstrably in the tradition. 
This was a heads-down insistence on the intimacy and 
non-commercialism of acoustic interaction: Hendrix's power 
and radio-brashness were consigned to the rock dumper. 

Indeed the influence of Hendrix appeared to be universally 
baneful. Mickie Most’s erstwhile studio hack Jimmy Page 
formed Led Zeppelin, as clean and commercial a project as it 


Mitch Mitchell, an eventful drummer. He could force great 
outings from Eric Clapton: Cream, even at their most exces¬ 
sive, were worthwhile. Savoy Brown, Fat Mattress, Blind 
Faith less so. Heavy metal — when Americans started repaying 
the British in kind with fuzzbox Beach Boys — is well, the pits. 


And it all models itself on Hendrix. 

The only white rock that caught some of what Hendrix 
meant (without failing into the tawdry selfconsciousness of 
Glam) included early Chrome, Jeff Simmons and Spirit. In 
black music things were more interesting. Psychedelic soul — 
The Temptations, the blaxploitation soundtracks of JJ John¬ 
son, Curtis Mayfield and Isaac Hayes — created a timebomb 
that exploded later as acid house. In England, Eddy Grant 
produced an intriguing successor to The Equals called The 
Sundae Times, a black trio singing psychedelic soul numbei^ 
with power chords and a firm, rocksteady-derived beat (3). 
Bootsy Collins derived a whole stage persona from Hendrix 
(and adopted his singing voice) and Funkadelic embraced the 
guitar sounds. Finally, though, the James Brown groove won 
out in the George Clinton circus: the Hendrix influence was 
just colouring. His explosive rock riffs were left to heavy 

The more progressive soul outfits (Kool & the Gang, 
Cameo) would employ an “out” guitarist — generally a white 
hippie — to rant and rave on occasion: this was brought to a 
climax when Michael Jackson’s “Beat It” featured the freeze- 
dried carbolic-blasted guitar of Eddie Van Halen. What had 
happened to the black guitar player? 

Miles Davis, who can generally be relied on to say 
things others dare not, claimed he used white guitarists 
because black guitar players would not “play long enough on 
the blues”. The lack of interest in the guitar has to be seen in 
the light of the alienation of black musicians from the blues, 
its presentation as a form fostered by Eric Clapton, Dire Straits 
and Stevie Ray Vaughan. 

Bitches Brew was jazz’s first attempt to measure up to rock 
and to Jimi Hendrix. For the session. Miles used John 
McLaughlin, the latest whizzkid guitarist from the UK. The 

ments, which on Eric Dolphy's Out To Lunch and Miles’s own 
ESP resulted in a challenging freedom for the soloists, here 
becomes a frigid pattering, against which keyboards and horns 
can play what they like because it makes no difference. If Miles 
wanted jazz musicians to adopt the arrogance of stadium rock 
musicians, he succeeded perfectly: it does not matter what they 
play, it just has to be fast, assured, glossy. 

Bitches Brew is a work of conceptual brilliance, but it was an 
aesthetic cul-de-sac. Practically everyone in the band went out 
and formed their own outfits. Fusion was born: jazz musicians 
can out-play anybody, it was reasoned, so progressive rock is 
child’s play. Actually, the whole project of "progressive” rock 
was a bourgeois fallacy, because “complexity" (odd time 
signatures, funny keys) is not in itself a good thing. Academic- 
definitions ignore all the complications of timbre, hesitation 
and response in the blues. Mahavishnu Orchestra, Larry 
Coryell, A1 DiMeola: an aesthetic disaster. 

In Wire 72 Paul Gilroy took exception to similar comments 
made by Charles Shaar Murray in his book on Hendrix (4). He 
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It was James Lincoln Collier who finally said it. A lot of 
people must have felt the same way. The jazz history books 

recordings there’s a sense of anti-climax. Listening to Charlie 
Christian for the first time, you don’t get the feeling of a 
pivotal force at work, of a point in history when things are 
about to change forever. 

“Young musicians today are sometimes puzzled by the high 
place Christian holds in jazz history,” said Collier, “they hear 
more recent guitarists playing faster and using more complex 
ideas than Christian did.” 

In fact, it’s only by listening to the Christian legacy that you 
get a sense of his importance in the evolution of the jazz guitar 
in particular and the electric guitar in general. 

While there had been other virtuoso guitarists in jazz before 
Christian, Eddie Lang in the 20s and Django Reinhardt in the 
30s, neither threatened the primacy of horn players the way he 
did. Even bluesman Robert Johnson, who although murdered 
in 1937 had anticipated the cathartic powers of Hendrix 
himself with just acoustic guitar and bottleneck, gave no 
premonition of the extent the guitar would dominate the 
music of the second half of the 20th century. 

That honour usually rests with a young Oklahoman who 
was born in 1919, was discovered in 1939 but was forced into 
retirement through ill-health just two short years later, only to 
die in 1942. It was Christian who, after a 1937 meeting with 
Eddie Durham of the Count Basie band (an early experimenter 


; electrifying the guitar), b 
I jazz to adopt the electric guitar. A masterful blues player, 
were not only plundered by Benny Goodman, 
with whom he leapt to international acclaim in 1939, they 
were also used by T-Bone Walker, a boyhood friend and 
powerful influence on a young BB King — who in turn 
influenced countless contemporary bluesmen who followed. 
Through them, Christianisms soon became public domain 
blues riffs, mercilessly worked to death by the likes of Chuck 
Berry during the 1950s. Equally, Christian’s friendship and 
informal musical contact with steel guitarist Noel Boggs 


of the Bob Willis Band, a seminal Western Swing group that 
pioneered a fusion between bluegrass and country music, 
underpinned by the rhythmic swing of jazz. 


Had Christian lived he would have undoubtedly 
become a major figure in the burgeoning bebop movement. 
He was working, along with several like-minded young 
musicians, at expanding the diatonic conventions of swing 
into chromaticism. His frequent use of the upper intervals of 
chords — ninths and elevenths — and his use of a diminished 
chord in place of dominant seventh, would soon become a 
commonplace among the beboppers. If you look at Charlie 
Parker at about the same time (compare Parker’s solo on the 
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fusion. But the evidence, in the form of 

Hendrix had been playing v 
in the months leading up t 
collaboration with Evans is tantalising to reflect on. Some have 
suggested a variation on the arranger’s work with Miles Davis, 
but if Hendrix had remained true to his own work, it’s 
unlikely that he would have fitted into such a format. Which 
offers one clue to why The Gil Evans Orchestra Plays The Music 
Qfjimi Hendrix (Bluebird ND88409) seems so unsatisfectory. 

Jimi died, as we know, a matter of weeks before the project 
could get under way. The RCA album was recorded some four 

arrangements (“Castles Made Of Sand”, possibly the prettiest 
treatment of the date, and “Up From The Skies") are actually 
credited to him, the rest being shared between various hands, 
which may account for the piecemeal flavour of the session. 

What hurts about the music is its ponderous nature, its 
ipts to find a groove. "Foxy Lady”, for 
:e, is galumphing stuff, with the prissy electronics a 

1. “Voodoo Chile” is similarly unconvincing: Howard 
in’s tuba makes a preposterous choice for the lead 



What survives of Hendrix in that record are the best of his 
melodies: “Angel” becomes a gorgeous feature for David 
Sanborn (with the intro nicked from “Burning Of The 
Midnight Lamp”) and the theme of "Up From The Skies”, over 
walkin’ bass parts, sounds a little like some cool piece of West 

pursued, and just as the likes of “Bye Bye Blackbird” became 
blowing staples for Miles Davis, Evans stuck by “Little 
Wing”, “Up From The Skies” and “Stone Free” as vehicles for 
his groups from then until the end of his life. 
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a novel kind of grace 


individual of jazz musicians. He was an outsider, and he looks 
one, even in the old photographs of dinner-jacketed bands 
from the days of Coolidge and FDR. A lanky, moustachioed, 
bottle-shouldered figure, he rises awkwardly over the other 
players, his fece a strange compromise between the physiogno¬ 
mies of George Orwell and Schnozzle Durante. As he blew, his 
features contorted into an anguished grimace, his body wound 
itself into a clumsy knot, and his clarinet rose in the air like an 
inexpertly-aimed harpoon. 

His music, too, was full of potentially embarrassing oddity. 
He would play notes chat sounded like a dowager quivering 

Sometimes he wrenched his solos violently against the chord 
sequence. His phrases were often unconscionably asymmetrical 
— starting perhaps with a crablike sidle across the beat, then 
abruptly rising into a squawk or falling away in a hoarse 
gurgle. In short, he would do things which, in the context of 
the dixieland and swing from which he emerged, were simply 
off the board. He got away with it because — this was the 
wonderful thing about him — he had the gift that odd, clumsy 
people sometimes have of reshuffling on the spur of the 
moment a host of peculiarities into a novel kind of grace. 

Lester Young had a similar will to be different, but Lester, 

player named Frank Chase. Where Pee Wee’s music came 

New Orleans clarinettist I have ever heard. The Chicagoan 
Frank Teschemacher has been suggested as an influence, but 
Teschemacher, on recorded evidence, though he had some¬ 
thing of the same abrasiveness of tone and staccato delivery, 
was a for more conventional performer, quite without Pee 


Russell were very close in the early 20s — living together, 
playing together and together consuming a very unhealthy 
quantity of bootleg liquor. But Beiderbecke could only have 
encouraged Russell’s harmonic adventurism in a general sort of 

infinitely more suave affiiir. Pee Wee’s style must have come 
from within. 


He was born on 27 March 1906 and christened Charles 
Ellsworth. He was an only child. His father, a hotel steward 

Balliett in the course of an exemplary New Yorker profile (‘Even 
His Feet Look Sad’, 1962) "would say, You want this or that, 
it’s yours. But I never really knew them. Not that they were 
cold, but they just didn’t divulge anything.’’ Russell’s sense of 
being out of the crowd obviously started early, as did his 
determination to become a musician. Sent to Western Military 
Academy in Illinois, he “majored in wig-wams . . . and . . . 
lasted just a year”. Released from the bizarrely inappropriate 
prospect of a military career, he joined a tent show and took off 
for Juarez, Mexico, where he promptly got drunk and landed 
in jail. He never looked back after that. 

According to Balliett, he spoke "in a low, nasal voice, 
sometimes he stuttered, and sometimes whole sentences came 

down-the-nose laughs” (a description, by the way, interesting¬ 
ly suggestive of Russell’s approach to the clarinet). On the 
evidence of an old BBC interview, he had the ripe American 
accent that transforms ‘this’ and ‘that’ into ‘dis’ and ‘dat’. Was 
he the kind of musician for whom jazz represents a blessed 
escape from respectability into bohemia? It seems probable. 
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Beiderbecke and Teagarden, then drifted to New York. Not a 
member of the original Eddie Condon/Austin High School 
gang of white Chicagoan musicians, he was drafted into the 
coterie after Tcschemacher, their main clarinettist, was killed 
in a car accident. In the late 30s and early 40s. he was the most 
indispensable member of Condon/Chicagoan groups, and, as 
the butt of most of Condon’s jokes, a minor radio celebrity. 

Russell was suffering from multiple cysts on the liver and 

from digesting solid food throughout the 40s, during which 
decade he eked out an existence on brandy milk-shakes and 
scrambled-egg sandwiches. In 1950, by then a pathetic. 

Later, Russell looked back unfavourably on the Condon 
years. "Those guys made a joke about me, and I let myself be 
treated that way because I was afraid. I didn’t know where else 
to go, where to take refuge", he told Balliett. “When I was 
sick, I lived night by night. As a result, my playing was a 
series of desperations.” It is easy to see why the jokes should 
have rankled. They make fairly grating listening on the old 
broadcasts. “This one features Pee Wee Russ 
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equally unpuzzling that the limited repertoire of the Condon 
gang - the eternal "Jazz Me Blues" and “Balling The Jack" - 
should have come to seem like a straitjacket. Certainly, in 
those days, Russell sometimes soloed like a man scything his 
way out of a chord-sequence in a frenzy of irritation, but, 
paradoxically, the results were often wonderful - thrilling, 
i-a-knife-edge. 
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He sheered away from the Condon crew, and appeared m 
frequently on record with such 50s mainstreamers as 
Dickenson, Buck Clayton and Ruby Braff. His playing beca 

gentle and Buttery as to seem scarcely more than breath, sal 
and a sigh. By the early 60s, he was flirting openly with 
avant-garde. In 1962 he formed a pianoless quartet with 
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hell. I'll try something new.” Thus his finest early recording 
were "If I Could Be With You One Hour Tonight" and “Hel 
Lola", made with Hawkins in 1929, and the brillian 
helter-skelter Rhythmmakers tracks from 1932 where he 
partnered by Henry Allen. Apart from his escapolc 
Condon/Chicagoan groups, the best moments fron 
period occur on some wonderful quartet sides mj 
with, on piano, a perfect counterpart for Russell, tl 
ly crisp Jess Stacy. These performances — spiky 
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TV programme The Sound Of Jazz, playing a duet with Jimmy 
Giuffre that might be the best clarinet dialogue in jazz; he also 
produced a faultless album. Swingin’ With Pee Wee, with Buck 

Hawkins, Bob Brookmeyer and Jo Jones in 1961. This, named 
Jazz Reunion, was one of the series of perfectly thought-out 
sessions Nat Hentoff put together for Candid, and it is entirely 
magnificent. By that stage, Hawkins was playing with a 
degree of force that is simply awe-inspiring — as if he were 
uprooting each phrase from the earth and hurling it at the 

and diaphanous-sounding than ever, and from the strange 
contest of opposites that results he emerges, if anything, the 
victor. Towards the end of the book Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya, 


group made two albums, Ask Me Now and New Groove, which 
caused a mild sensation. A commonly-expressed view, by 
those not horrified by his apostasy, was that these showed Pee 
Wee to be a modern musician who had been born before his 
in Hawkins put it, “For 30 years I’ve been 


re that this will dc 


le equivocated, “but 


le from — have a heart feeling and 
that you couldn’t budge, a rhythr 
ay from them even if they were in 
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last chance! 

exclusive record offer! 



Price is only £8 (incp&p) for UK readers or £10 for the rest of the 
world (except USA readers - please contact Blast First USA, 
262 Mott St, Room 324, NYC, NY10012, for details of US 
prices). 

2 Just send your money with the coupon below to Blast First 
“ (Sun Ra), Lawford House, 429 Harrow Rd, London WIO 4RE. 
ai Please pay by chequdpostal order!international money order - sorry, 
® no credit cards. Make cheques payable to Blast First. Please allow 
. at least 21 days for delivery. 

^ Remember-.this offer is open only to readers o/Wire magazine.These 
2 recordings are a special limited edition and will not be available 
^ in the shops. 
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J fetching Saturnian grty). Price £8 (inc p&p) pr onff £7 to'Sffm readers who buy the 
S recordsiCD as well. 







































PLUS! Kenny Wheeler, CarolKidd, Tubhy Hayes &ArdittivKronos-the hig strings shoot-out! 






some of the pieces to lose coherence, and even 
like the pale, unsmiling ghost of Beiderbecke) 

for him, droops rather than drifts. 

Some of the arrangements don’t do an 


last decade or so have been extreme to say the 
least. The death of Bob Marley on the brink of 


Stan Getz 

Emarcy 838 769 CD/MC/LP 

ElCahon-, I Can't Get Started-, Stella By Starlight-, 
Stan's Blues-, I Thought About You-, What Is This Thing 









ship” though). Recordings over the last decade 



improvisations. A familiar plangent chromatic 
figure pervades “Leaf Taken Horn", for inst- 


5 generate “Pethro”, one 


of Cecil’s great thrashing, churning improvisa- 



problem for his audience - provided the ritual 
album (though not always on others) Cecil 

luted. Only on “Ell Moving Track” is he 
completely solo. Elsewhere, regular bassist 
William Parker and new percussionist Gregg 
Bendian match the leader’s violence, lyricism 
and surprise with their own. 

Cecil asks a lot of new sidemen. "They’re 



Tubby Hayes 

For Members Only 

Miles Music MM079 LP 

Dear Johnny B; Pinky Minky; This Is Ml I Ask; For 






Hilton Ruiz 
Doin' It Right 


RCA Novus PL83085 CD/MC/ 
LP 



Michel Camilo 
On The Other Hand 
Epic 466937 CD/MC/LP 

OnThtOlherHanJ-.CilyOfAngdsJourmy, 


Michael Phillip Mossman (0; Ralph Bowen, Chris 
Hunter (s); Camilio (p); Michael Bowie (b); Cliff 


Elaine Elias 

Bh^rN°K7930892 CD 

Waun OfNlarchlAgui, D, Btlt; Saim-. Passarim; Don ! 
Ever Go Away; Desafinado; Angela; Children’s Games; 
DJindi; Zingaro; One Note Samba; Don't Ever Go Away 

Elias (p,v); Eddie Gomez (b); Jack Dejohnette (d); 


I’d always thought of Hilton Ruiz as being in 















Carla Bley • Michael Manlier • Karen Manlier • Sieve Swallow ♦ Sieve Weisberg 

"What to make of 1 7 years 0 /Carla Bley, Michael 
Mantler et al! I/Mamler's works are os intellectuaMy playful as 
they are often musically dry (no criticism), Bley or 
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For a full range of WATT albums on CD and LP, 
check out the following recommended dealers and pick 
up a free WATT catalogue. 

Beckenham Trade Centre, Beckenham, Kent 
Decoy, Manchester • HMV, 150 Oxford St, London 
HMV, 363 Oxford St, London • Jumbo Records, Leeds 
:e Miller & Co., Aberdeen • Mole Jazz, London N.l 
Mushroom Book Shop, Nottingham 
Ray's Jazz, London WCl • Record Centre, Birmingham 
pwer Records, Piccadilly Circus, London 
Argyle St, Glasgow ♦ J.G. Windows, Newcastle 
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Arditti String Quartet 

Gramavision GV 79440 CD 

Quartet 1931 (Crawford-Seager); Coconino ... A 
Shattered Landscape (Reynolds); Tetras (Xenakis). 

Andrade (via); Rohan de Saram (do). Rec: 1989- 

Kronos Quartet 

Elektra Nonesuch 7559-79242 
CD/MC 

Black Angels (Crumb); Spent In Alium (Tallis); Doom. 
A Sigh (Marta); They Are There (Ives); Quartet No 8 

David Harrington, John Sherba (vn); Hank Dutt 
(via); Joan Jeanrenaud (do). Rec: no details. 




barrel-scraping: Tallis’s “Spem In Alium”, 

keening folksongs and cheap drum-machines, 
leaves the same sort of feeling as Sunday- 
supplement photojournalism (ie, not music). 


Hank Crawford & Jimmy 

McGriff 

On The Blue Side 

Milestone M9177 CD/MC/LP 

Any Day Nowjimmys Groove-, The Glory Of Love-, 
You're The One-, Tuff-,Jumpin' With Symphony Sid-, Get 

Hank Crawford (as); Jimmy McGriff (org); Jimmy 


mind-numbing effect of acres of recent Terry 

F«d- 

serious-minded London-based counterparts; 


Richard Holmes & Gene Ammons 

Groovin’ With Jug 

Pacific Jazz 792930 CD/MC 

Happy Blues-, Willow Weep For Me-,Juggin' Around; 
Hittin’ TheJug; Exactly Like You; Groovin’ WithJug; 
Morris The Minor; Hey You. What's That? 








































More Unissued Vols 1, 2 
Royal Jazz RJD505/6 CD 

All Of Me-, I Can't Believe That You're In Lave With 
Omithahsf-,ScrappleFrm The Apple-, Out Of Nowhere- 
You; Cheryl-, Sa'li Peanuts-, You Stepped Out Of A Dream; 
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which tends to dominate FF’s 
contribution from fellow 
literally), Henry Kaiser, sc 


Aldo Romano 
To Be Ornette To Be 
OwlL057 CD 

The Blessing ', W R U ; Lorraine; Tears Inside; Cantos De 
Sonu Intro'e Sonnu; Mind And Time; Check Up; Half 
Way; Feet Music; The Blessing (Variations);Jayne; 
Theme From A SymphonylSkies Of America; Do. 


atmospheric ending which tries \ 


m. Yamaha SPX90); Furio Di Castri (b) 






















accuses Murray of “rockist myopia” because he hates Chick 
Corea: somewhat bizarre when Murray is arguing for Ornette 
Coleman and Blood Ulmer as the true heirs of Hendrix rather 
than Led Zeppelin and Iron Maiden! Gilroy seems to confuse 
danceable jazz with Fusion. As a marketing term, Fusion 

"progressive” rock (Tommy Bolin going from Billy Cobham's 
band to Deep Purple, for example): if it is now used as a term 

straitjacketed jazz, which is about the worst musical combina- 



narcissistic teasing makes his own music ultimately confining. 
Mike Stern, whose BB King-isms on Miles’s Star People are at 
least trenchant, is crucifyingly boring on his own. Fusion has 

The Black Rock Coalition is a laudable attempt to reassert 
the black guitar player. Why should black people playing 
heavy metal be considered so outlandish? With heavy metal 

spending, it can even suggest a conspiracy to marginalise black 
musicians. All highly paradoxical, given Hendrix’s central 
place in the invention of rock. 

BRC founder Vernon Reid played guitar in Ronald Shannon 
Jackson’s Decoding Society, one of the first outfits to emerge 
from Ornette Coleman’s harmolodic revolution. Reid’s lan- 


that moves in jazz as its element. He has the confidence to 
plague the industry with his overtly commercial - but black - 


rock band because of what Ornette has done in showing the 
limitless capacity of his improvising method to absorb musical 
styles. 

musicians: James Blood Ulmer and Sonny Sharrock. Interes¬ 
tingly enough, neither derive directly from Hendrix. It is 

make a fiillblooded use of the instrument’s potential: this has 

Blood Ulmer emerged as accompanist to organists Hank 
Mart and Big John Patton. The organ is a powerblast 
instrument, and to cut through it the usual jazz guitar sound — 
Wes Montgomery's plummy evocation of mellow sax lines - is 
insufficient: you need edge and more edge. Organ guitar 
(Eddie McFadden, Donel O’Levy, Jimmy Ponder, Melvin 
Sparks) develops an uncanny resemblance to the West African 
kora, with its chopped lack of sustain. Ulmer homed in on 
that resemblance to develop a blunt, rhythmic, direct-from- 
the-fingers sound. Coupled with his nonpareil ear for 
harmonic surprise, aggravation and suggestion, his playing 
denies all the bluster associated with rock amplification. 


second-to-none. This startlingly abrupt, "anti-rock” style has 
given Ulmer an individuality that allows him to write 
Hendrix-style blues cameos, sing like him and deal with the 
grand political themes without danger of mere pastiche. 
Combined with Ornette’s sax {Tales Of Captain Black) or 
Shannon Jackson’s thunder {America) the results are trium¬ 
phant assertions of rebellious guitar. Who needs Iron Maiden 
after that} 

Sonny Sharrock is not a harmolodic player, though it is 

("every day, you must have your regular Coltrane” (5)) and 
plays sound rather than guitarism. In the mid-80s he extended 

feedback - over clomping Cuban-inflected rock. Last Exit is 
his best environment, where Peter Brotzmann’s free tenor 
meets him over a colossal Laswell/Jackson rhythm section. 
This is freely improvised guitar unafraid to make use of every 
PA nuance: Hendrix finally at home in a jazz environment. 


Successful encounters between Hendrix’s 
pop sensuality and improvisation included Rip Rig & Panic (in 
the early 80s) and Cassandra Wilson (now). Since Bern Nix 
and Charles Ellerbee danced the harmolodic guitar into 
existence on Ornette Coleman’s epochal Dancing In Your Head, 
there is a new type of jazz guitarist who goes beyond the 
conventional virtuosity of Scofield, Stern and Stevie Ray 
Vaughan. 

new wave blues on Urban Cowboy (Hendrix with spikes); Jeff 
Lee Johnson is developing a bewilderingly original guitar style 

of rock with harmoIoLi in Universal Congress Of; M^ch 
Watkins’s controlled style plays with Hendrix’s beauteous 
distortions; Steve Masakowski and John Dirac contribute 
telling post-Hendrix solos in acoustic contexts. 

By facing the harmonic challenge of Ornette Coleman’s 
modernism — a method of making different keys and cultures 






1941 “Hootie Blues" with Jay McShann and Christian's "Blues 



Musicians such as Barney Kessel, Herb Ellis, Jimmy Raney 
and more particularly the underappreciated Tal Farlow, who 
emerged in the late 40s and early 50s, were instrumental in 
creating an approach to the jazz guitar based firmly in the 
Christian tradition spurred on by Reinhardt’s speed of execu- 

young Charles Mingus on bass, who linked a sophisticated 
harmonic understanding to a blistering technique unpre¬ 
cedented among guitarists at the time. Farlow’s solos were a 
model of poise and invention - even at tempos in excess of 216 
beats per minute. And if you want to know how fast that is, 
then as a guide the fastest speed a metronome can be set to is 
208 beats per minute! In terms of guitar prowess it was the 
equivalent of Roger Bannister breaking the four-minute-mile 
at about the same time in the early 50s. But unlike Bannister’s 
achievement, there were few subsequent takers for such 

By the early 60s harmonic savvy and fast fingers were 
gradually absorbed into a less frantic expressionism; Kenny 
Burrell brought things back down to ground level with earthy, 
super-hip (for the time) classics like Midnight Blue (Blue Note) 
and Guitar Forms (Verve) - the latter arranged by Gil Evans. 
But his generic lines of descent were clear; they ran straight 
back to Christian just as surely as did those of Wes Montgom¬ 
ery, who emerged in 1959 with The Wes Montgomery Trio 
(OJC). 

mellow tone at the expense of speed (his thumb meant 
downstrokes only — with a pick you can go up and down), but 
even so he managed a smooth, fleet, single-note style — the 
notes at the climax of his solos being doubled an octave higher, 

sound became widely imitated and indeed worked to death by 


Montgomery himself on Creed Taylor’s middle-of-the-road 
CTI albums such as Doum Here On The Ground (A&M). 
However, his stock remained high amongst musicians who 
spoke of his awesome invention and technique, something he 
conspicuously avoided getting on to record, although Smokin' 
At The Half Note (Verve) with Wynton Kelly goes some way to 
redressing the imbalance. 


From the mid-50s, West Coast guitarist Jim Hall had 
subtle interaction with those around him; initially with Chico 

set off those playing with him using lyrical, sapient under- 
Statement. Major improvisers such as Sonny Rollins and Paul 
Desmond beat a path to his door. By the time he recorded 
Undercurrent (United Artists) and Intermodulation (Verve) with 
pianist Bill Evans, he had stripped his playing of cliche and 


Joe Pass, however, was no believer m understatement. With 
his 1963 debut as a leader on record, the Catch Me sessions 
(United Artists), he began to make up for almost 15 years on 
the fringes of skid-row. Later signed by Pablo in 1973, the 
subsequent Virtuoso (Pablo) announced that he was well on his 


albeit with an occasionally wearying virtuosity. 

trophobic role-model hierarchy until the late 60s, with all 
roads leading back to Christian; even C^orge Benson, who 
when he decides to play jazz can be stunning, remains 
four-square in the tradition. The impact of rock and freedom 
in the 60s and 70s did not really break down this lineage, 
which continued unbroken into the 1990s. Vic Juris, Bruce 
Forman and the late Emily Remler, for example, were just a 
few who got stuck in the groove. Even John Scofield, one of 

1980s, relies on the precedent of the likes of Jim Hall, Wes 






such as Sonny Sharrock, Pete Cosey, James “Blood” Ulmer and 
latterly the likes of Keivyn Bell and Jean-Paul Bourelly are 




then an ex-Berklee student who had had lessons from Jim Hall 
began exploring, initially on ECM with Eberhard Weber and 
Jan Garbareck, the intriguing possibility of combining Hall’s 
involuted melodic logic and crafty harmonic undertow with an 
abstraction of Jimi Hendrix’s style. The result was that Bill 
Frisell became generally acknowledged as the most startlingly 


maybe Christian himself. 


James Lincoln Collier said it in Benny Goodman And The Swing 
Era (Oxford University Press, 1989). 








the triumph continues 
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ROAD TO SAINT IVES 
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JOHN SURMAN: BASS CLARINET, SOPRANO AND 
BARITONE SAXOPHONES, KEYBOARDS, PERCUSSION 

ECM 1418 / LP. 843 849-1 / CO 843849-Z 7 MC 843849-4 
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